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I am giving the genealogy of my family and a 
brief outline of my life, in order that my children, 
and especially my two young children, may know 
something of their forefathers; and that they may 
learn from me of my life and of my work in the 
‘service of my country. 


Bv’t Col. U. S. Army. 
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HE first member of my family in America 
on the Clark side, was Thomas Clark, 
who came (it is supposed) from Leith, 

Scotland, and settled in Burlington, New Jersey 7 
Where he married Margaret Duhurst in 1692. 
They had two children—Thomas and Olive. He 
was a Freeholder, and at an election in 1698 voted 
for town officers. He died in 1708. 

Thomas Clark (2nd generation in America) 
was born in Burlington, in March, 1694, married 
Hannah —————, by whom he had six children— 
John, Samuel, Ephraim, Margaret, Martha and 
Hannah&He was first parish clerk of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, from 1704 until 1707. He 
‘moved to Mt. Holly, New Jersey, about 1728, 
| where he died in 1731. 

John Clark was born in Mt. Holly, October 22nd, 

) 1722, where he married Elizabeth Green. Their 
children were Thomas, John, Ephraim, Martha, 
Joseph, Jacob and Benjamin. He was an incorpo- 

trator of St. Andrew’s Parish, Mt. Holly, in 1765. 


_ He died January 23rd, 1794. His son—John— 


was born in Mt. Holly, August 17th, 1753; mar- 
ried Catherine Garrabrantz, in New York City, 
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April 15th, 1788. He died in Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 25th, 1803. 

Ephraim was born October 19th, 1755; was 
married to Mary Fygis, and after her death, to 
Hannah Claypoole (sister to my grandmother.) 
He died May 6th, 1844, and was buried in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Martha was born May Ist, 1758; married Alex- 
ander Shiras. 
¥ Joseph was born in 1760. He first married 
Mary Masters; after her death, Mary Field. 

Jacob was born June 26th, 1765; married Ann 
Claypoole in 1793, and died September 5th, 1816. 

Benjamin was born August 13th, 1769; mar- 
ried Esther Wayne. He died March 18th, 1851, 
and was buried in Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

My grandfather was Jacob Clark, born June 
26th, 1765, and who, in 1793, married Ann Clay- 
poole (8), George (7), Joseph (6), James (5), 
John (4), Adam (3), James (2), John (1). They 


had seven children—Jacob, born 1794, died un- | 


married February lst, 1819. 

Joseph Claypoole Clark, born March 12th, 1796, 
married Hlizabeth Coppuck, December 27th, 1820, 
at Mt. Holly, died March 26th, 1881. Edmund, 
born November 4th, 1797, died unmarried in 1826. 


Samuel, born August 14th, 1799, died August | 


29th, 1799. Mary Ann, born December 6th, 1800, 
died unmarried June 6th, 1842. Matilda, born 
November 16th, 1802, died December 25th, 1806, 
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George, born April 28th, 1805, died unmarried 
June 18th, 1858. 

My grandmother, Ann Claypoole, was a lineal 
descendant of James Claypoole, who with wife 
and children came from England in 1683 on the 
ship “Concord,” and located in Philadelphia, 
where he built his home, No. 37 Walnut street. 
He was partner in the Free Traders Company and 
its Treasurer; a merchant prominent in the Proy- 
inee of Pennsylvania and one of its earliest offi- 
cers; and an active member of Friends Meeting. 
His son Joseph (6) joined the Church of England, 
Was interested in the building of Old Christ 
Chureh and its first warden. 

My father was Joseph Claypoole Clark, born 
March 12th, 1796. He lived in Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, where he married my mother, Elizabeth 


‘Coppuck ,and there he owned a general store, a 


lumber yard, vinegar factory, farm and later on a 
vineyard, from the grapes of which he made wine 
for communion purposes. The wine was of such 
excellent quality that its fame spread ,and much 
of it was sold as far west as Wisconsin. 

My mother was Elizabeth Coppuck, born Jan- 
uary 12th, 1797, died January 30th, 1839, daugh- 
ter of James Coppuck and his wife Elizabeth 
Knight Coppuck, and granddaughter of Henry 
and Elizabeth Harding Knight, all of whom are 
buried in Mt. Holly. 

My parents had nine children—Nancy, born 
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September 28th, 1821, who married Samuel Killé, 
died October 28th, 1895. Jacob, born January 
17th, 1823, married Louise Killé, died July 5th, 
1902, James Coppuck, born August 4th, 1824, 
married Rebecca Chapman. Joseph Claypoole 
Clark, Jr., born November 28th, 1825, married, 
first, Mary E. Goodell; second, Elizabeth F. Elder. 
Edmund, born April 30th, 1827, married Cornelia 
Cornwall. Henry Knight, born January 29th, 
1829, married, first, Albina Preston; second, Ade- 
line Gardner. Blizabeth Coppuck, born June 21st, 
1831, died March ist, 1833. Benjamin George, 
born June 27th, 1833, married Maria Hyde; and 
Mary Jane, born March 12th, 1885, married Rev- 
erend T. H. Cullen. 

My mother died when I was fourteen years old, 
and father’s sister came to live with us. 

Father was a great church-body, a member of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, and for many 


years its warden. Although not much of a singer, , 


he occasionally led the singing. He was a good 
looking man, a gallant of the old school, and wore 
the fashionable clothes of the time. His shirts 
were trimmed with lace and ruffles. He was hos- 
pitable and many were the merry makings in his 
home. It was his custom to have as many of his 
family as could gather around his board on the 
Fourth of July. As we children grew up and 
lived away from home, if possible, we went back 
and helped him celebrate our national birthday. 
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After dinner we romped under his beloved oak 
tree, one of the finest in New Jersey, and he never 
failed to call our attention to its beauties. 

Some years after mother’s death, father mar- 
ried Miss Cornelia Van Dyke, of New York City, 
who was in middle life ,and who died April 24th, 
1879. 

Father then lived in the homestead alone, at- 
tended and cared for by a housekeeper. He spent 
his last years looking after his vineyard and mak- 
ing wine. When eighty-five years old, March 26th, 
1881, he suddenly died of rheumatism of the heart, 
and was buried in St. Andrew's Churchyard, Mt. 
Holly, 

I, Joseph Claypoole Clark, Jr., was a thrifty 
hoy, and earned many a penny for myself by gath- 
ering walnuts, hulling them and selling the hulls 
to the fulling mill; by selling produce from my 
garden and by clerking in father’s store. How- 
ever, I earned my first money in another way. I 
was a little fellow, and father told me if I would 
learn to spell “Claypoole” he would give me ten 
cents. One day I said I was ready and spelled it 
C-l-a-p-o-l-e. He gave me the dime and told me to 
try again, 

At school I stood high in mathematics. 

When I was eighteen years old a cadetship at 
_ the United States Military Academy at West Point 
was offered to George Morehouse, son of our min- 
ister, who declined it, and who, knowing my repu- 
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tation as a mathematician, suggested that it be 
offered to me. I gladly accepted. Some local poli- 
ticians became interested and succeeded in getting 
Democratic Congressman Sykes of New Jersey to 
recommend me to the War Department ,and I was 
appointed. 

Father and Mr. Benjamin Deacon accompanied 
me to West Point ,where I entered upon my duties 
June Ist, 1844. 

A number of us new fellows were temporarily 
quartered in a large room in the barracks, where 
we slept in our blankets on the floor. One night 
after all had turned in and were supposed to be 
asleep, some upper class men stole into our room, 
took all clothing they could lay their hands on and 
dumped it in a heap in the sally-port. In the 
morning when the bugle sounded reveille, there 
was a scurrying around, and some of us appeared 
at roll-call in abbreviated costumes. Shortly after 
we went into camp, three or four in a tent, one of 
my tent-mates was Trowbridge, who became pro- 
fessor of mining engineering at (I think) Yale 
College. 

Our first work was infantry drill for three or 
four hours each day; then artillery drill, and my 
nose had the skin burnt off of it a good many times 
before Christmas. A good bit of hazing went on; 
some of the fellows had their hair shaved off half 
their head or something else equally annoying or 
foolish, but I was not much bothered. 
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Our life was the routine of a military school. 1 
never made a visit to Benny Haven’s because I did 
hot care to, and because I valued my cadetship, 
but I sang with the others— 

“When you and TI and Benny 
And General Jackson, too, 
Are called before the final board, 
Our course of life to view, 
May we never fess on any point 
And then be told to go 
To join the army of the blest 
At Beuny Hayen’s 0," 
When we camped. After two years we went on 
* turlough, and I made my first visit home. 

After examination for graduation, I stood ninth 
in my class of forty-three ,and was recommended 
for topographical engineering—seven were taken, 
There were no vacancies in the ordnance, so I was 
left second for artillery, and was so fortunate as 
to be appointed 2nd Lieutenant, Company C, 3rd 
United States Artillery ,under Randolph in Texas, 
and was assigned to Newport, R. I., until oppor- 
tunity presented to join my command, 

In those days to be an officer in the army was 
to possess an open sesame. The best people invited 
us to their homes and to attend their social func- 
tions. While at Newport so many invitations 
Came that we took turns in accepting them. I was 

_ bromoted to 1st Lieutenant, 4th Artillery, Com- 
pany C, and ordered to Fort Wood, Louisiana, 
Where I was made quartermaster and commissary 
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of the post. Owing to the proximity of cholera, 
the troops were sent to Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
where I was made adjutant of the post. While at 
Pascagoula I received an offer to become Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at West Point. I ac- 
cepted the offer and assumed the duties of the of- 
fice August 28th, 1849. I remained two years, 
then asked to be relieved and allowed to return to 
my command. I was assigned to my company at 
Fort Mifflin, but was transferred to Fort Sumter, 
3. C., where trouble was anticipated. From there 
the company went by sea to New York enroute for 
Oswego, where I was stationed for some time. In # 
Oswego I met Mary E. Goodell, who became my 
wife, and my son, W. Goodell Clark, was born 
there August 28th, 1853. 9 

I was ordered to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. A few 
months later the government offered me the posi- 
tion of Assistant United States Coast Survey and 
assigned me to duty in the United States Survey 
Office in Washington, where 1 was placed in charge 
of two divisions, engraving and printing. After 
two years I applied for active duty, and was as- 
signed to assist Chief Assistant United States Sur- 
yey, Edmund Blunt. My first duty was to assist 
in the survey of New York Harbor and Hudson 
River. I was ordered to report to Mr. Boutelle to 
assist in the survey of the coast of Maine. I found 
my work in that very beautiful part of our coun- 
(ry delightful. Part of my duty was to travel over 
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it and locate coast survey stations. I also assisted 
mm the survey of the Eppings Plane base line. I 
was then given charge of a party and ordered to 
survey the Florida Reefs, Keys, west coast of 
Florida and the approaches to Charlotte Harbor, 
which work occupied two winters, with head- 
quarters aboard a government ship, 

While I was in Florida, my daughter, Josephine 
Killé Clark, was born May 5th, 1857, in Oswego, 
N.Y. 

I applied to be relieved and allowed to return to 
my military duties. I was ordered to take troops 
‘o Fort Leavenworth, Kas. We made the journey 
by rail and boat. I lost one man on the way, who 
Jumped from a steamer on the Missouri River and 
Swam ashore. I was congratulated on my care for 
the men and management of them on this journey. 

I was ordered to Platt Bridge, and to take quar- 
termasters’ stores from Fort Leavenworth to be 


. Gistributed enroute. It was to be a seven hundred 


mile journey across the praries. The stores were 
in quartermasters’ wagons. I rode horseback, and 
as far as Fort Kearney had an army chaplain for 
companion, We cooked for ourselves until we 
Yeached Kearney; from there I had an escort of 
Soldiers, and the wife of the Quartermaster’s Ser- 
Beant cooked for me. The Indians were giving 
much trouble, and it was feared they might at- 


tempt to capture our stores. We frequently saw 


them in the distance, but were undisturbed. One 
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afternoon as we passed one of their camps, I de- 
cided I would ride over and take a look at them. 
They allowed me to get quite near, when suddenly 
up went a whoop which made my hair stand on 
end, and, apparently with one accord, they sprang 
upon their horses and made a dash for me. I 
thought I saw my finish, but only three of them 
came to me. Those three, one on each side of me 
and one behind, quietly escorted me to my wagons, 
then turned and galloped off. My curiosity was 
amply satisfied. Shortly afterwards we met a 
regiment of cavalry, in command of Colonel Cook, 
patrolling the route for the protection of travel- 
lers, No doubt their being in our vicinity was the 
reason the red skins allowed us to pass in safety. 
At night we slept in tents on the ground, and had 
the howls of wolves and coyotes for lullabies. We 
saw great herds of buffaloes, and were sorry for 
the grandfather buffaloes who roamed the plains 
alone, as the spry young fellows had turned them 
out of the herds. 

It was September when we started. The weath- 
er was clear, the air cool and bracing, and the 
whole journey delightful. We had an itinerary of 
the road, and made the trip in forty days without 
retracing a step. We arrived at Platt Bridge with 
my horse so tired he could not be led, and had to 
be ridden in order that spurs might be used. 

The Mormons were giving trouble, and a good 
many soldiers were quartered at Platt Bridge for 
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the protection of the bridge. I was there a year, 
and enjoyed the stay. The air was so clear that 
the weather was pleasant all the year; even in 
mid-winter an overcoat was generally unneces- 
Sary. 

I was made adjutant of the post, and in the 
Spring sent with troops to Fort Laramie. I made 
the journey of over two hundred miles on horse- 
back—until my horse got away from me. I made 
the rest of the journey on a mule. On the way we 
encountered a blizzard. We were on the prairie 
without shelter, and endured hail and snow so 
fierce that the chickens in our coops were maimed 
or killed. The command suffered greatly. 

We were ordered from Laramie to Fort Ran- 
dall. I was quartermaster of the troops enroute. 
We saw many Indians, and once only prevented a 
fight by liberal treatment of them. 

My family, consisting at that time of wife and 
- two children, met me at Fort Randall where we 
remained over a year. The weather was remarlk- 
able. Once in the summer the thermometer reg- 
istered 113 degrees above zero in the shade, and in 
the winter fell to 26 degrees below. A number of 
officers were joined by their families, and we spent 
the most delightful year of my garrison duty. I 

hunted a great deal and bagged many ducks and 
_brairie chickens, and thought I was by all odds the 
best hunter around. Friendly Indians came to the 
fort and we were often startled by seeing an ugly 
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head pressed against the window. 

From there I was ordered to Utah as senior 1st 
Lieutenant of Captain John Gibbon’s Company. I 
took my family to St. Louis ,and sent them by rail 
east, then crossed the plains in the overland stage. 
During the journey we greatly regretted the 
slaughter of the buffaloes which was going’ on. 
The hunters chiefly removed only the tongues and 
hides and left the rest of the careass to the wolves 
or decay, and the stench from them was sickening. 

We rode through the “camp of death,” where a 
year before a command of soldiers, in going to 
Utah in quest of Mormons, was overtaken by a 
blizzard so fierce that all accompanying animals 
were killed, and there, a year after, lay the bones 
and skins preserved by the dry atmosphere, the in- 
ternals having been eaten by the wolves. 

I joined my company at Camp Floyd, which was 
in command of Colonel Cook. The Mormons were 
behaving outrageously, stealing everything they 
could lay their hands on, breaking into govern- 
ment storehouses to steal and destroy, and claim- 
ing to do it all for God's service. We saw goods 
which had been stolen from the government dis- 
played in their store windows for sale. 

In those days our mail was brought by pony ex- 
press. When the hour for its arrival drew near, 
we climbed to the roof of our house to catch the 
earliest glimpse possible of the dust made by the 
feet of the approaching pony. Up the rider would 
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come, fling us one bag of mail, transfer his bags to 
the waiting pony and gallop off towards Califor- 
hia. We wanted our mail from the home folks and 
Wwe wanted news of the doings in the Hast, for war 
Was a black cloud on the horizon, and while I was 
there began. We were ordered to the front. On 
the way, to my sorrow, I was left at Fort Bridger 
in command of a few troops for the protection of 
public property. Hach month I sent a report to 
headquarters, and with each report a request to be 
relieved and sent to join my company in the field. 
I was made Captain. In January after the war be- 
fan my request was granted. I went by overland 
Stage and rail, and reached my company, Light 
Battery KE, 4th United States Artillery, under Gen- 
eral Lander in the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 
One day, with another officer, I called upon a 
Southern lady. During our call she held a small 
Confederate flag in her hand, and played with it 
as though it were a fan. 

My first encounter with the enemy was at the 
first. battle of Winchester, March 23rd, 1862. As I 
took my battery through Winchester on the way 
to battle, we were saluted by southern ladies wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs, no doubt wishing us good 
speed to defeat. 

Our side was in command of General Shields, 
Who was shot just before the battle. The rebs 
Were under the command of General Jackson. 

I had charge of my battery of six guns. I lost 
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one man, several horses and had one wheel of one 
gun damaged. The man who was shot was stand- 
ing by my side when struck by a fragment of a 
shell and instantly killed. 

A little “nigger” joined us. He was useful; so 
we kept him. Once when passing near his home 
I wave him leave to visit his “mammy,’” who 
promptly tied him to the bed-post to keep him un- 
til we got off. He managed to join us in a very 
little while, as he preferred soldiering to an apron 
string. He was a bright little fellow and used to 
ride on the wagons; then had a broken down horse 
to ride, He had been the property of a Confeder- 
ate general, who one morning sent him to the 
meadow to catch a horse. He caught the horse, 
but rode him to our battery. We promptly con- 
fiscated both. The boy was still with the battery 
when I was wounded. I never learned what be- 
came of him. 

We were constantly moving up and down the 
valley looking for rebs. Whenever we could we 
added to our food supply by taking unto ourselves 
chickens, eggs, corn, hay or any good thing which 
came our way. I kept my animals in good condi- 
tion by foraging. After camp was made I rode 
around the country and looked up hay and corn, 
and when located, I sent wagons to fetch it in, My 
horses were always in good condition and able to 
give good service. One day a volunteer battery 
passed us. One fellow in it called out, “There is a 
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battery that has not seen much service; see how 
fat the horses are.” They were fat—the best look- 
ing around ,and they had seen plenty of service. 

Under General Shields we again met the rebs at 
Port Republic, June 8th and 9th. General Fre- 
mont was across the river with another command; 
the rebs were on his side further down. He suf- 
fered them to cross and attack us. As they were 
much superior in numbers they whipped us. I 
lost several men. 

An amusing incident occurred at Port Republic. 
A party of our infantry was lined up behind some 
buildings; a Confederate officer on horseback, evi- 
dently bent on reconnoitering, suddenly turned 
the corner. When he caught sight of our men he 
Wheeled and would have galloped off, but as he 
turned he thrust his spurs into the horse, which 
80 enraged the animal that he stopped short. and 
began kicking. The sight of the desperate man 
- On the stubborn horse was so ridiculous that our 
Men shouted with laughter, and although he was 
Within easy range, not a rifle was raised. When 
the horse was ready they were allowed to go. 

After the battle of Port Republic, General Mac- 
Dowell took command. Shortly after this my bat- 
tery was ordered to Falmonth, opposite Freder- 
Icksburg, to reinforce General Burnside. We 
Scarcely arrived when Jackson made a raid into 
; the Shenandoah Valley, and General Renos’ divis- 
lon of Burnside’s command was ordered to re- 
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inforee the army in the valley. General Reno 
asked for my battery. It was assigned to him, 
and we immediately left with him, and thereby es- 
caped the battle of Fredericksburg, and reached 
the army in the Shenandoah Valley too late to take 
part in the second battle of Winchester. The bat- 
tle of second Bull Run was fought under General 
Pope, and we were defeated. 

We had a skirmish at Kettle Run; also a battle 
at Chantilly, where General Kearney was killed. 

General McClellan was ordered to replace Gen- 
eral Pope, and was in command at South Moun- 
tain, September 14th. General Reno was in com- 
mand of my division, and by his request I was his 
chief of artillery. At this battle General Reno was 
killed. He had been my schoolmate, my friend, 
and I greatly regretted his death. 

At South Mountain the rebs got into a cornfield 
near where my battery was hidden. They fired 
over our heads, and we were able to drive them 
back and protect the rear of our command. 

On the 17th of September the battle of Antie- 
tam took place. I was in General Burnside’s corps, 
and stationed near the famous bridge. I had four 
batteries—two regular, two volunteer, under my 
command, and had an ambulance and surgeon— 
Dr. McGuigan. The fighting was hot. After we 
crossed the bridge my Ist lieutenant was killed; 
my horse killed under me, and I was wounded by 
the bursting of a shell. I received four bullets ; 
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One through bridle glove and left thumb; one 
above the knee joint; one through the thigh; one 
above the hip of my right leg. I was placed in the 
ambulance and taken to Frederick, Maryland. Af- 
ter a few weeks a special car was provided for me. 
The seats were taken out, my cot put in, and I was 
taken to Philadelphia, where an ambulance met 
Mme and took me to my sister’s house in German- 
town. I laid in bed eight months. When able to 
use them, erutches were provided, and I went 
about in that way for two years. 

While still on crutches I was ordered to Fort 
Foote, Md., but General Shiras went to the Adju- 
tant General's office and had the order changed to 
West Point. I was assigned to the Philosophical 
Department as First Assistant Professor, August 
29th, 1863, 

Some of the men at West Point during my sev- 
eral terms of service there were: General W. E. 
Jones, General T. 8. Rhett, General T. K. Jackson, 
General F. J. Porter, General Gibbon, General T. 
J. Wood, General Pickell, General 0. B. Wilson, 
General Pitcher, General Warren, General A. B. 

yres, General Herbert, General H. Heth, General 
Sturges, General Sykes, General Pelouze, General 
Vincent, General Schofield, General F. D. Grant, 
General Howard, Professor Larned of West Point, 
Professor Tilman of West Point, Professor Mer- 
fur of West Point, Professor Michie ofWest Point, 

I was brevetted “Major” for gallant and meri- 
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torious services in the campaign of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Virginia, June 9th, 1862; “Lieuten- 
ant Colonel” for gallant and meritorious services 
in the battle of Antietam, Maryland, September 
17th, 1862; “Colonel,” for gallant and meritorious 
services during the war, March 13th, 1865. 

I was retired from active service, as “Captain,” 
May 11th, 1864, and as “Major,” J uly 28th, 1866, 
on acount of wounds received in the line of duty.” 

I remained at West Point until 1870—almost 


seven years, when a law was passed “that no re- | 


tired officer should be assigned to any duty.” 
When I was relieved, my son Louis Pelouze was 
born shortly before our departure from West 
Point, April 30th, 1870. 

I bought a house in Germantown, where we re- 
sided for atime. I spent one year as Instructor in 
the Mathematical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and while there was offered the 
position of Deputy Governor of the Soldiers’ 
Home, Washington, D. C., in 1875. I surveyed, 
made roads, built bridges and attended to other 
work relative to the position, and exposed myself 
so much on the newly turned ground that I con- 
tracted malaria, my wounds opened, and for a 
while the doctors thought my right leg would haye 


to be amputated. So, on account of ill health, but, 


to my great regret, I applied to be relieved, May 
1st, 1877. 
From Washington I went to Mt. Holly, and in 
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1879, with my wife and second son, spent ten 
Months in Hurope. While I was abroad father 
died. We returned to Mt. Holly, then went to Rid- 
ley Park to live. My wife and I went to visit our 
daughter, Josephine, in Haverford, where both 
my wife and I were attacked by grippe. My wife she 
died March 15th, 1890, and I was almost a year 
recovering. I lived a couple of years with my 
daughter, there, and with my son, Louis, in Ridley 
Park, 

May 15th, 1900, I married Elizabeth Fulton El- 
der, of Philadelphia. My wife and I spent the 
Summer of 1900 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. In 
the Fall, November 8th, we started for California, 
Where we purposed to spend the winter. We 
reached Denver, Colo., the evening of November 
10th, and were so pleased with the city and our 
hotel that we decided to make a short stay, which 
lengthened, and it was the 14th of January, 1901, 
When we reached our promised land. We located 
1 Pasadena, a most beautiful town, and remained 
eight and a half months. My daughter, Margaret 
Elder Clark, was born in Pasadena, June 4th; 
1901. With my wife and baby I left California, 
Thursday, the 19th of September, at 6.25 o’clock 
in the evening, and reached Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing Monday at six o’clock m the evening. It 
Was a remarkable run across the continent in that 
We lost no time enroute. 

We spent some months with my wife’s parents. 
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In 1903, March ist, we rented a house in Wyncote, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, and there, 
May 25th, 1904, my son Joseph Claypoole Clark, 
8rd, was born. 
During the last five years my health grew stead- 
-ily better. On the 8th of June of this year, I 
looked at myself in the mirror, and remarked that 
IT had never looked better. That evening the Rev- | 
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erend Mr. Halsey called and played chess with me 
until half after eleven o’clock. At two o’clock 
the next morning I awoke in severe pain. For | 
some days I had periods of agony, and was very | 
ill for several weeks. Since then I have felt more | 
comfortable, but I do not get strong and well as I 
wish I might. 
And now having done much work, and being 
full of years, I am waiting for the bugle to sound 
reveille, and to answer at the final roll-call. 


JOSEPH C. CLARK, JR., 
Bv’t Col., U. S. Army. 


| November 10th, 1905. 
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